Frederick the Great

Chief among them was Marshal Belleisle, a man who
conceived great schemes and advocated them with
eloquence and charm. His plan was that France
should ally herself with Prussia, procure the Imperial
crown for Charles Albert of Bavaria, and, in spite of
all her pledges to support the Pragmatic Sanction,
endow both the Bavarian and Saxon claimants with
Austrian lands. Having thus humbled Austria and
made the fortunes of Austria's rivals, France might
gain the Netherlands and Luxemburg for herself
and dictate to a divided Germany for ever.

Before Mollwitz, Belleisle had progressed with this
policy so far as to be entrusted with a mission to the
Diet which assembled at Frankfort to elect an Em-
peror. Frederick's victory encouraged all the ene-
mies of the Hapsburgs and thus lightened the task
of Belleisle. In May, 1741, Charles Albert accepted
the r61e marked out for him, and early next month
the King of Prussia, despairing of an alliance with
England, came to terms with France. By a treaty
signed at Breslau in the deepest secrecy, he agreed
to renounce his claims to Jiilich-Berg, and undertook
to vote for Charles Albert at the Diet. France in
return guaranteed him in the possession of Lower
Silesia, and undertook to safeguard Prussia by send-
ing an army to support Charles Albert within two
months and by stirring up Sweden to make war on
Russia. The coalition against Austria gathered
strength as it proceeded, and with the exception of
the English and the Dutch no nation hesitated to
desert the Pragmatic Sanction.

The idea with which Frederick began the Silesian